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Hornet junior quarterback Garrett Safron runs for a gain against UC Davis during last year’s Causeway Classic at Aggie Stadium. 


CourRTESY OF Bos SOLORIO 


RIVALS MEET AGAIN 


By Joe Davis 


In the 60th edition of the Causeway 
Classic, Sacramento State will look to 
snap a three-game losing skid against 
rival UC Davis. 

Overall, the Aggies have dominated 


a Sea 


the regular season series 42-17, dating 
back to 1954. 

The Hornets come into the game rid- 
ing its high-flying passing attack led by 
junior quarterback Garrett Safron who is 
coming off a 556-yard passing perfor- 
mance in a comeback win against Port- 


land State. 
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Alex Hegarty, a Peak Adventures mechanic, prepares a bicycle for his bike mainte- 


nance class on Nov. 7. 


Peak Adventures helps 
students make friends 


By Cesar Alexander 


Peak Adventures is an Associated Students 
Inc. program that offers numerous services and 
fun activities Sacramento State students can 
use all year long. 

Although the program has grown to serve all 
of Northern California, students have a greater 
opportunity to experience the benefits because 
of its location on campus, next to the WELL. 

In discussing plans for the current school 
year, Peak Adventures Director Jael Young said 
the program can only focus on a few things, be- 
cause there is an event just about every day of 
the year. 

Young said 2014 is the 25th anniversary of 
Peak Adventures as a program on campus. 

Last year it unveiled a student-painted mural 
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COMMUNITY: Blind Sac State 
student helps others 


at the Challenge Center ropes course. 

“This coming spring we’re looking forward 
to celebrating our birthday even bigger, be- 
cause it’s (a) quarter century and we need to go 
big,” Young said. 

The 2014 calendar will kick off in January 
and the program is getting ready to launch an 
online database that will be ready for the new 
year. 

“{It is] much more user friendly online reg- 
istration for all of our trips,” Young said. “You 
can think about browsing our website after 
we’re already closed.” 

There are currently several events in Novem- 
ber that will help with biking techniques and a 
clinic that will teach students ways to prepare 
for the fluctuating weather conditions. 
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SPORTS: Women’s basketball 
out-duels Oregon 


Safron, the three time Root Sports 
Big Sky Player of the Week in 2013, has 
27 touchdowns on the season and now 
owns the Sac State career mark for pass- 
ing touchdowns with 52. 

“Garrett is playing lights out right 


now, it’s the best way to explain it,” said 


Sororities, 


fraternities 
fight against 
stereotypes 


By Cesar Alexander 
and Imran Majid 


Karen Carandang, a 21-year-old kine- 
siology major, was discouraged at first to 
join her sorority because of the way the 
media portrays these social groups. 

But Carandang eventually joined Kappa 
Si Epsilon, a Filipino sorority, for its cul- 
tural relevance and discovered the benefits 
went beyond networking opportunities, 
both at Sac State and within the Filipino 
community. 

“What you see in the media, that’s what 
I had in my head so I didn’t want to join,” 
Carandang said. “But I guess mine is dif- 
ferent because it’s a multicultural one so 
it’s a Filipino interest sorority.” 

Sacramento State hosts 37 fraternity 
and sorority chapters that serve as an addi- 
tional support system for college students, 
according to the Student Organization and 
Leadership website. 

In addition to connecting students with 
clubs, Student Organization and Leader- 
ship provides general advising and servic- 
es for organizations, such as recruiting and 
leadership development programs. 

“Our goal in Student Organizations and 
Leadership is to help students find an orga- 
nization that meets their interests whether 
it’s a Greek organization, sport or recre- 
ation club, academic organization, cul- 
tural organizations, etc.,” said Greek Life 
Specialist Melissa Norrbom. “We offer a 
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ARTS: Sac State students play two 


generations of Che Guevara 


Aaron Ingram, Sac State running backs 
coach. “He’s had a couple-bumps in the 
road, but not too many. Every game is 
a learning process, but he is just so ma- 
ture. Any time you throw for 500 
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FACULTY NOT 
ALLOWED 10 
SPONSOR 


By Daisy Aguilar 


Sacramento State retired pro- 
fessors are currently prohibited 
from serving as a designated 
sponsor for international stu- 
dents, but it is unclear to some 
faculty whether an actual policy 
exists. 

Tracey Culbertson, coordina- 
tor of the international students 
and scholars for the Office of 
Global Education, said there is 
no policy, but guidelines estab- 
lish who can be a designated 
faculty sponsor for visiting in- 
ternational students and schol- 
ars. 

In order to be a liason, faculty 
must be employed full-time for 
the duration the visiting scholar 
is in the program, according 
to the International Scholar 
Program Application Process, 
Hosting Responsibilities and 
Application Approval form. 

The form also states retired 
professors are not qualified be- 
cause they are part-time and are 
unable to provide full assistance 
to the scholar. 

“Retired professors are not 
available to those privileges,” 
Culbertson said. 

International scholars are 
paired with an academic depart- 
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Number of CSUS students and 
percentage of student population 
that voted in ASI elections 
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Student government 
supports constituents 


By Cesar Alexander 


Associated Students Inc. is Sacramento State’s gov- 
erning body of students that works towards expanding 
the overall college experience by connecting students 


with shared interests. 


Every student is required to pay an ASI fee, yet not 
everyone is familiar with the impact ASI has on cam- 
pus, who serves on its Board of Directors or how to get 
more involved with the student government. 

Although Peak Adventures, Farmers Market, Chil- 
dren’s Center, Aquatics Center, Safe Rides and KSSU 
Radio are all programs ASI oversees, they also try to 
work with clubs and organizations on campus to pro- 
vide benefits for students in the form of scholarships 


and grants. 
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OPINION: Technology 
should be embraced 
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COMMUNITY: Local 
bead shop hosts classes 


AS 
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ASI: Market 
team reaches 
out with social 
media, videos 


Continued, A1 


Krista White, 24, is a graduate student in 
the music department who serves as the ac- 
tive president of the Jazz Club. Her knowl- 
edge of ASI is limited to the interactions 
through the club. 

“I’m aware that ASI helps us with funds 
for projects that we’re doing and stuff like 
that,” White said. “I think the greatest ben- 
efit is being a club and getting [Dollars for 
Clubs and Organizations] funding. We’ve 
been able to do projects that we wouldn’t 
have been able to do otherwise.” 

Like White, some students know about 
ASI mostly due to the funding they provide 
to certain clubs and organizations. 

ASI Marketing Manager Reuben Gre- 
enwald has been working for the past two 
years towards getting more student interac- 
tion. 

“A lot of the students are commuting in 
to come to class and may not be hanging 
out after class,” Greenwald said. “So we’ve 
shifted our focus to online.” 

Greenwald said the launch of their new 
website last year has been getting a good 
turn out and ASI’s Facebook page has gar- 
nered a thousand new likes in the last year 
alone. 

“Our goal is to really reach out to stu- 
dents,” Greenwald said. “We realize that 
they’re already on social media so if they 
just see these events, or these articles, or 
these videos pop up they might be more 
likely to read them because they’re already 
utilizing it.” 

Greenwald said students can find Face- 
book, Twitter, Instagram and videos on 
YouTube and Vimeo that provide all the 
information on scholarships and grants, and 
how to get involved in the different pro- 
grams. There are also contests, trivia and 
surveys that give back to the students. 

“Students pay fees every year to ASI and 
a lot of these services are here for them to 


utilize and we just want to make sure that 
they know about them and that they can 
get the most use out of them while they’re 
here,” Greenwald said. 

Bryan Stroh is working on his master’s 
degree for orchestral conducting and said 
he was familiar with ASI as an undergradu- 
ate and even voted in the elections. But as a 
graduate student, he does not have the time 
to pay attention to ASI. 

“It seemed a lot like student body elec- 
tions in junior high school. Like ‘if you 
make me president we’re going to get soda 
machines,’” Stroh said. “You’d see these 
people making these grand promises of ‘oh, 
x, y and z’ and then what actually happens, 
well tuition gets raised again and there’s 
still no soda machines. So no I don’t really 
know what they do. I don’t really under- 
stand why it’s here per se. I understand that 
it gives some students a voice within the 
university and what’s going on but I don’t 
think it represents all.” 

Greenwald and his marketing team un- 
derstand the task. 

“Tt’s challenging with a campus of 28,000 
students,” Greenwald said. “We try to table 
around once a week and just try to get out 
there and meet students and talk to them 
about the programs and services that ASI 
provides.” 

Greenwald said it takes time to build the 
relationship between students and ASI, but 
it is something they are attempting to im- 
prove. 

“Once they know they end up graduating 
and then we work with a new group of stu- 
dents, so they try to do a fair amount with 
the orientation process,” Greenwald said. 

But some new students, including unde- 
clared freshman Tommy Manyavanh, are 
left speechless when asked about ASI. 

“T have no clue what ASI is,” Manyavanh 
said. 

ASI week in the beginning of the school 
year is a big part of trying to reach out to 
students. 

As the year progresses, new information 
and opportunity arises for students to be 
more involved. Cesar Chavez Community 
Service Day and ASI Elections are two ma- 
jor events for the spring semester that Gre- 
enwald encourages students to look forward 
to. | 

“We are here for the students, if it wasn’t 
for the students we wouldn’t be here,” Gre- 
enwald said. 

For more information or to get more in- 
volved with ASI you can visit their website 
at http://www.asi.csus.edu. 





A2 News 


Faculty union ready to negotiate 


By Daisy Aguilar 


With the current col- 
lective bargaining agree- 
ment ending June 2014, 
the California Faculty 
Association has begun 
discussing issues, such as 
hiring more tenure-track 
faculty, when negotia- 
tions begin next year. 

“T think increasing the 
number of tenure-track 
of faculty positions is 
very essential to the vi- 
tality, growth and quality 
of the university,” said 
Ernest Uwazie, CFA Sac- 
ramento Chapter Faculty 
Rights chair. 

Tenure-track ~ faculty 
serve on a probationary 
status of employment 
and seek to become per- 
manently tenured. 

Uwazie said many 
part-time faculty have 
the capability of becom- 
ing tenure-track and be- 
lieves the CSU can do a 
better job of increasing 
the number. 


Cecil Canton, CFA 
Sacramento chapter ex- 
ecutive member, said 


many of the state schools 
have more part-time fac- 
ulty than tenure-track or 
tenured. 

According to Sacra- 
mento State’s Office of 
Institutional Research, 
54.7 percent of faculty 
are non-tenure track. 

“It’s not that they are 
not qualified to teach, 
it’s just that the system 
has been saving money,” 
Canton said. “We believe 
there is an impact on 
quality.” 

According to the CSU 
Profile of CSU Employ- 
ees for fall 2012, 10 of 
the 23 CSU campuses 
had more part-time fac- 

















ulty, while two of the 
campuses had the same 
number of part-time and 
full-time. 

Manuel Barajas, a 
member of the CFA af- 
firmative action com- 
mittee, said the univer- 
sity has seen a decline 
in full-time faculty and 
rather than hiring more, 
class sizes are increas- 
ing and online courses 
are becoming more of an 
option. 

“T think that the union 
should fight hard against 
the hegemonic corporate 
model that hires more 
managers than teachers 
and that prioritizes mak- 
ing money more than of- 
fering accessible quality 
higher education,” Bara- 
jas said. 

Kevin Wehr, CFA Sac- 
ramento chapter presi- 
dent, said one of the other 
issues CFA is looking for 
in the agreement is pa- 
rental leave to allow fac- 
ulty to take care of their 
children. Many younger 
faculty may have fami- 
lies when they begin to 
work for the CSU, he 


LEARN MORE AT AN 
EXPRESS ADMISSIONS EVENT 
at the USF SACRAMENTO CAMPUS 

Tuesday, December 3, 6pm 





2012 


said. 

“If a faculty (member) 
has a child, it can be re- 
ally difficult to take time 
off work in the middle of 
the semester,” Wehr said. 

Canton said the faculty 
needs some _ protection 
that will guarantee their 
job if they go on parental 
leave, and the CFA wants 
to avoid faculty having to 
choose between jobs and 
children. 

“Those are the kind of 
things that should be in 
an agreement,” Canton 
said. “They are important 
to faculty.” 

While CFA continues 
to look for certain negoti- 
ations in their new agree- 
ment, the CSU system 
wants to ensure fairness. 

“Our main goal is to 
come to an agreement 
that fits both sides,” said 
Mike Uhlenkamp, CSU 
Director of Public Af- 
fairs. 

Uhlenkamp said _ the 
CSU system is discuss- 
ing the idea of being 
innovative and in the 
process of evaluating all 
union agreements. 


~~ CHANGE THE WORLD FROM HERE ——— 
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He said the collective 
bargaining agreement is 
a long and complex pro- 
cess consisting of over 
40 different sections that 
include salary, time off, 
holidays and benefits. 

While faculty has the 
responsibility of teach- 
ing, Canton said they are 
also responsible in hav- 
ing a say in what happens 
in the curriculum. 

“Faculty, just like stu- 
dents, have been working 
a lot more and getting a 
lot less support from the 
university,” Barajas said. 

Canton said it is the 
responsibility of faculty 
to stand up for issues it 
believes are not being ad- 
dressed because faculty 
working conditions are 
student learning condi- 
tions. 

“The contract helps to 
strengthen and _ protect 
the faculty so that they 
can participate in [shared 
governance],” Canton 
said. “If we have a weak 
contract or no contract, 
it is very difficult to talk 
about the meaning of 
shared governance.” 
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A3 | News 


Student group makes progress on tobacco-free goal 


By Kathleen Pizzo 


Since forming in September, the 
student-led organization Hornets for a 
Healthy Hive has progressed in its goal 
of making Sacramento State the first 
California State University tobacco- 
free campus. 

What was initially a project for a 
communication studies class has turned 
into a large campaign to protect student 
health, and has attracted the attention 
of more than 15 publications and three 
major Sacramento news outlets: KCRA 
3, Fox 40 and News 10. 

After the Campus Policy Tobacco 
Task Force, created by President Alex- 
ander Gonzalez, reviewed the current 
smoking policy and sent its recommen- 
dation for changes over summer, very 
little action was taken to improve it. 

As a result, students who enrolled 
in the communication studies course 
decided to take action by creating the 
Hornets for a Healthy Hive as an at- 
tempt to convince Gonzalez to sign a 
100 percent tobacco-free policy into 
effect by Dec. 4. 

Kerry Dorado, a 22-year-old public 
relations major and media relations 
representative for Hornets for a Healthy 
Hive, said during the organization’s 
first town hall meeting Nov. 6. many 
members of the community attended to 
voice their opinions. 

“We’ve heard both sides of the ar- 
gument from smokers,” Dorado said. 
‘“‘We’ve heard smokers say they want a 
change in policy so they can stop smok- 
ing. We’ve also heard feedback from 
those against the change in policy, who 
have their different reasons.” 

Business finance major Tony Le, 28, 
said other students on campus should 
not be forced to inherit his second-hand 
smoke. 

‘I would respect the policy,” Le said. 
“Honestly, as a smoker I prefer not to 
smoke when I’m around people. I al- 
ways try to find a spot where there is no 
one around me.” 

Sociology professor Kevin Wehr said 
he signed the petition to create a tobac- 
co-free campus because of his concern 
for campus health. Wehr said smokers 
may argue against the restrictions be- 











PHOTO COURTESY OF HORNETS FOR A HEALTHY HIVE 


The Hornets for a Healthy Hive held a town hall meeting Nov. 6 to dis- 
cuss the possibility of making CSUS the first tobacco-free CSU. 


cause they feel they are not being harm- 
ful to those around them 

‘I imagine there’s a diversity of opin- 
ions,” Wehr said. “I believe that smok- 
ing is a great public health concern, es- 
pecially for young people, and I think 


a smoke-free campus is a great idea.” 
Public relations major and media re- 
lations representative for Hornets for a 
Healthy Hive, Luis Kischmischian, 28, 
said the campaign has become success- 
ful in gaining support from the campus 


community. 

“Our message has remained the same 
- keeping student’s health as the main 
priority,’ Kischmischian said. “But the 
movement has gained momentum.” 

In more than a month, the group has 
gained more than 1,000 petition signa- 
tures from Sac State students and fac- 
ulty from tabling in the campus quad. 
They have gained the support of As- 
sociated Students Inc. and an endorse- 
ment from Vice Mayor of Sacramento 
Angelique Ashby. 

Hornets for a Healthy Hive also trav- 
eled to Long Beach to attend the CSU 
Board of Trustees meeting, and spoke 
with Chancellor Timothy White on 
Nov. 4. 

“{White’s] vision is for the CSU sys- 
tem to become tobacco-free within the 
next three to four years,” Kischmis- 
chian said. “We’re kind of setting the 
blueprint and showing him how we’ve 
gotten support and how we’ve been 
implementing this to our students.” 

Mike Uhlenkamp, director of media 
relations for CSU, said White is work- 
ing with a task force to design an im- 
proved smoking and tobacco policy 
for all 23 campuses within the CSU 
system. 

Dorado said the efforts of the CSU 
are great, but the amount of time it will 
take should be decreased. 

“Yes, this is happening within the 
next couple years throughout the entire 
CSU system, but we feel as a part of 
this community here at Sac State that 
we can’t wait that long,” Dorado said. 
“We should do it now.” 

Kim Nava, Sac State’s director of 
news services, said Gonzalez is still 
evaluating his response but should be 
on track to announce his decision by 
the organization’s deadline. 

‘All of our directors and I had a meet- 
ing with President Gonzalez to present 
our campaign to him. He liked the way 
we were progressing as a unit to pass 
on our message,” Kischmischian said. 
“He seemed to be in support of us, he 
wants to see how far we can take this 
and he wants us to gain the support of 
the student body. If everything goes as 
plans then when have a strong chance 
of getting this signed.” 
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Police Log 


‘Theft report 
Time: Nov. 12 8:51 a.m. 
Location: Folsom Hall 
Summary: A victim reported 
his bicycle was stolen some time 
between Nov. 8 at 1:45 p.m. and 3 
p.m. 


Warrant arrest 
Time: Nov. 12 4:06 p.m. 
Location: Parking Structure 2 
Summary: Officer Jon Parker ar- 


rested a male suspect after a routine 


records check revealed several 
outstanding misdemeanor war- 
rants. [he suspect was booked into 
Sacramento County Jail. 


Non-injury traffic accident 
Time: Nov. 14 12:01 p.m. 
Location: Lot 7 
Summary: An officer assisted with 


the exchange of information after a 


non-injury vehicle collision. 


Disturbance: Disturbing the peace 


Time: Nov. 15 4:53 p.m. 
Location: Jenkins Hall 
Summary: Officers responded 
and mediated a verbal altercation 
between two suspects. 


Disturbance: Public drunkenness 


Time: Nov. 17 12:59 a.m. 


Location: Desmond Service Center 


Summary: Officer Nathan Rice 


arrested a male suspect after he was 


too intoxicated to care for himself. 
He was booked into Sacramento 


County Jail. 


‘Theft report 
Time: Nov. 17 12:31 p.m. 
Location: American River 


Courtyard 


Summary: A victim reported her bi- 
cycle was stolen sometime between 


Nov. 14 and Nov. 17. 


EMERITUS: Interim provost says Academic Affairs to review policy 


fe 
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ment that is related to the pro- 
spective scholars’ research and 
then matched with a designated 
faculty liaison who is responsi- 
ble for assisting, mentoring and 
collaborating with the scholar. 

‘Thomas Knutson,  profes- 
sor emeritus of communica- 
tion studies at Sac State, was 
recently denied permission by 
the Office of Global Education 
to serve as a designated faculty 
liaison due to his status as a re- 
tired professor. 

- Knutson taught at Sac State 
for more than 30 years and has 
worked with more than 100 in- 
ternational scholars. from Thai- 
land. 

“To be denied the opportunity 
to continue helping CSUS with 
international projects strikes me 
as absolutely without reason,“ 
Knutson said. 

- The issue has also been raised 
to Charles Gossett, interim pro- 
vost and vice president for Aca- 


demic Affairs. 

“We are aware that some 
faculty have raised the issue 
concerning who can sponsor 
visiting scholars and we are cur- 
rently reviewing the policy,” 
Gossett said. 

Other faculty and _ profes- 
sors believe retired professors 
should be allowed to continue 
working closely with interna- 
tional scholars. 

Retired economics profes- 
sor Robert Curry sponsored 
international scholars when he 
taught at Sac State and said he 
is familiar with the policy. 

“I support retired professors 
being able to sponsor interna- 
tional scholars, but it must be 
carefully overseen by the de- 
partment,” Curry said. 

Jack Godwin, chief interna- 
tional officer of the Office of 
Global Education, said Knut- 
son was denied because of cer- 
tain guidelines in sponsoring a 
scholar. 

Those 


guidelines include 





“To be denied the opportunity to continue helping 
CSUS with international projects strikes me as 
absolutely without reason” 


- Professor Emeritus of Communication 


Studies Thomas Knutson 





having a professor on campus 
throughout an entire academic 
year and having an educational 
relevance to what the scholar is 
studying, Godwin said. 

In order for international 
scholars to conduct research at 
Sac State, they must first submit 
documents to determine if their 
research can be accommodated. 

The documents are then sent 
to Academic Affairs and the ap- 
propriate academic department 
for a full review. 

If the academic department 
accepts the scholar’s applica- 
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tion, scholars are given a form, 
which certifies admission into 
a program and the scholar has 
demonstrated sufficient finan- 
cial resources to stay in the U.S. 

Scholars can then apply for a 
J1 Visa, a program established 
by the U.S. Department of State 
to allow interactions between 
U.S. students and foreigners to 
create a better understanding of 
cultures. 

Steve Buss, chair of the com- 
munication studies department, 
said he has heard of a policy but 
is confused whether it actually 


exists. 

“I have not seen it in any doc- 
ument,” Buss said. 

He said he believes it is a loss 
of resources if retired profes- 
sors are not allowed to continue 
serving as designated faculty 
liaisons. 

The title emeritus professor is 
given to professors over the age 
of 50 who have taught at Sac 
State for more than five years 
and are retired by the president, 
according to the University Pol- 
icy Manual. 

Aside from being a professor 
emeritus, Knutson is part of the 
Faculty Early Retirement Pro- 
gram, which allows educators 
to retire and continue to work 
part-time. 

Buss was assigned as the des- 
ignated faculty liaison for the 
last international scholar Knut- 
son originally tried to sponsor. 

Knutson said he is confused 
on why he was told there was a 
school policy. 

“I have searched to locate 


any policy, rule or regulation 
speaking to this issue without 
success,” Knutson said. “I’ve 
contacted CSUS administrators 
who have been unable to pro- 
vide this information.” 

Buss. said retired faculty 
should be able to do anything 
they want. 

“From a chair’s point of view, 
I don’t understand why a [Fac- 
ulty Early Retirement Program 
member] doesn’t have _ that 
choice,” Buss said. 

While Gossett is reviewing 
the issue, he said he wants to 
avoid any policies that may dis- 
courage faculty members from 
serving as liaison sponsors to 
international students. 

“Both domestic and interna- 
tional visiting scholars are an 
important addition to our cam- 
pus community and enhance the 
learning environment for our 
students,” Gossett said. 
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PEAK: New 
event will 

teach skills, 
college life 


Continued, Ai 


Physical therapy doctorate stu- 
dent Amber Williams uses Peak 
Adventures’ services mostly for 
the maintenance of her bike, but 
knows little about the other ser- 
vices. 

“This is my first year here so 
I haven’t gotten to use Peak in 
the outdoor setting type thing,” 
Williams said. I think they’re re- 
ally good for getting students and 
exploring the outdoors that they 
wouldn’t do otherwise.” 

Recreation parks and tourism 
association graduate student Mer- 
edith Budlong is the operation 
specialist at Peak Adventures. She 
is one of the roughly 40 part-time 
students who work for the program. 

“People get excited about the 
long trips: spring break going to 
the Grand Canyon, backpacking 
up Half Dome, Point Reyes back- 
packing are coming up in a couple 
weeks,” Budlong said. 

Even though trips aim to be fun, 
Young and Budlong said every trip 
is an opportunity for students to 
build skills, relationships and a ca- 
maraderie that extends beyond the 
time spent on trips or courses and 
clinics on campus. 

“We’re going to drive you up 
to a beautiful place,” Young said. 
“We’re going to go enjoy nature. 
You’re going to get to not think 
about any other pressures and just 
be in the moment, be in fresh air, 
see some beautiful terrain.” 

Undeclared freshman Nacy Vang 
attended a Sacramento Youth Lead- 
ership Program camp last summer 
and went through some of the 
courses at the Challenge Center on 
campus. 

“I’m scared of heights and I ac- 
tually had to climb a wall,” Vang 
said. “I feel like I overcame my 





“We're going to drive you 
up to a beautiful place. 
We're going to go enjoy 
nature. You re going to get 
to not think about any other 
pressures and just be in the 
moment, be in fresh air, see 
some beautiful terrain. ” 


- Peak Adventures 
Director Jael Young 





fear.” 

In line with her graduate pro- 
gram, Budlong has put together a 
wilderness trip for the fall that fo- 
cuses on new student orientation. 

Wellness, Independence, Learn- 
ing and Discovery, or W.I.L.D., 
will take place August 2014 and is 
designed for new students to come 
and build networks and relation- 
ships before they start school. It 
will also teach stress management 
techniques, time management and 
other skills that will help them be 
successful in college, specifically 
at Sac State. 

The plan is to have a freshman, 
transfer, graduate and veterans sec- 
tion. 

“We want them to really feel 
comfortable with people that have 
some similarities,” Budlong said. 

Young and Budlong said Peak 
Adventures offers a lot more than 
what appears to be on the surface of 
these trips and challenge courses. 

Young said there’s plans for 
horseback riding to be available 
this spring, while snowshoeing 
and snowboard or ski trips will be 
available throughout winter. 

“You never know, some people 
become roommates, sometimes 
people end up getting a job through 
networking,” Young said. “It’s a 
chance to talk to somebody, since 
there’s nothing else to do but hike 
and enjoy the beauty.” 

The Bike Shop next to the WELL 
is open Monday-Friday 9:00 a.m. - 
5:30 p.m. 

All future trips and events can 
be found posted on their website at 
www.peakadventures.org. 
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SORORITY: ‘It’s a positive change’ 


Continued, Ai 


number of opportunities for students to learn 
about our 280-plus student organizations.” 

Each fraternity and sorority has a theme 
or area of focus. A few common foundations 
include academic achievement, brotherhood 
or sisterhood, community service and social 
development. 

Alpha Chi Omega Chapter President Bri- 
elle Nevill said her organization is shifting 
away from the traditional sorority culture and 
is looking to promote ideals that appeal to a 
wide variety of students. 

All new students within a chapter can now 
wear their physical Greek letters on a T-shirt 
or a sweatshirt even if they have not been ful- 
ly initiated, Nevill said. The change was made 
to allow more women to represent Alpha Chi 
Omega. 

“It’s a positive change,” Nevill said. “We’re 
trying to be more open and accepting. It’s al- 
ways a good thing.” 

But government major Zane Hatfeld, 21, is 
part of the fraternity, Sigma Phi Epsilon, and 
said he sees negative stereotypes all the time. 

“People are going to have their own opin- 
ions,” Hatfield said. “A lot of them are just 
uneducated on what Greek life is really all 
about and unless they want to be educated 
you can’t change their mind and if you can’t 
change them you just let them go.” 

In regards to recruitment, Hatfield said Sac 
State is a smaller college than some, which 
gives it a different atmosphere. 

“Sacramento State Greeks don’t fit the ste- 
reotypes that a lot of other Greeks fit depend- 
ing on the college that they’re from,” Hatfield 
said. “We are a niche audience here at Sac 
State. A lot of the people that we recruit aren’t 
what you would consider or what you would 
look straight off the bat as being fraternity 
guys or sorority girls.” 

Psychology major Rosaura Manzo, 19, was 
approached to join an organization and con- 
sidered the opportunity, but decided not to 
join. 

“I didn’t have anything against them,” 
Manzo said. “When they approached me it 
sounded really interesting, but then I look 
back and I really don’t see myself as having a 
lot of sisters and just being with them.” 

Student Organization and Leadership hosts 
several events to connect students with orga- 
nizations, including Club Days in the Quad, a 
two-week tabling event where organizations 
can recruit, and Meet the Greeks and Sport 
Clubs, a casual social event in the Residence 
Halls that invites students to get to know dif- 
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ferent organizations and their activities. 

Nevill said her sorority includes a wide va- 
riety of women with different backgrounds, 
ages and majors. 

“What we pride ourselves on is being able 
to have that diversity,” Nevill said. “You have 
the girls who really get into athletics and into 
Greek Week. Then you have the girls who get 
really excited for the dance competitions and 
things like that. There’s so many different 
types of women.” 

History major Alyse Kinoshita, 21, had her 
own doubts before joining Alpha Phi Omega 
and chose to stay after other students from her 
dormitories also joined. 

“T would say just to try it out because every 
pledge process is just temporary,” Kinoshita 
said. “If you get in and then decide that you 
don’t want to, you can drop at anytime. It’s 
better to just try something and if it’s not your 
thing then that’s okay you can just go on with 
your life but I’d say not to not try something 
because it’s scary.” 
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Blind CSUS student helps chemistry camp 


By Janice Daniels 


As someone who keeps busy with 
everything from barbecuing to serving 
as a mentor at California Chemistry 
Camp, a camp for blind and visually- 
impaired teenagers, 31-year-old Sacra- 
mento State psychology major Angela 
Fowler could seem to disregard the fact 
she is blind. Really, she is just living 
her life with the potential she believes 
everyone holds. 

Fowler started contributing her ef- 
forts to California Chemistry Camp as 
soon as her good friend Henry “Hoby” 
Wedler - California Chemistry Camp 
founder and UC Davis Ph.D candidate 
in organic chemistry - pitched the idea 
in 2010. 

Soon thereafter, the camp successful- 
ly landed on its feet at Enchanted Hills 
Camp in Napa Valley, Calif. and is now 
heading into its fourth year of experi- 
ments, explosions, nitrogen ice cream 
and guest speakers from NASA. 

“To me it’s like a second Christmas,” 
Fowler said, who has served as a camp 
mentor for the last three years and lo- 
gistics coordinator the last two years. 

As logistics coordinator, Fowler’s 
duties include sending out permission 
slips, acceptance letters, and conduct- 
ing transportation arrangements for at- 
tending teens. 

‘Angela is one of the most organized 
and dedicated people I know; I can’t 
say enough how valuable that is,” said 
Wedler. 

As a mentor, Fowler acts as a friend 
- as well as a role model - to a small 
group of teens and enjoys watching 
their development throughout the camp 
weekend. 

‘For many of these kids, it’s the first 
time [for them] to just be a blind person 
- doing what blind people do in the way 
blind people do them - and not being 
judged if they get something wrong,” 
Fowler said 

At California Chemistry Camp teens 
get to experience chemistry in a way 
most of us never have - solely with 
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Sacramento State student Angela Fowler is a logistics coordinator at California Chemistry Camp. 


sound - and it’s inclusive of everything 
from launching bottle rockets, analyz- 
ing meteorites, determining acids and 
bases, and informative lectures on ca- 
reers in the chemistry field. 

“1 would like it [California Chem- 
istry Camp] to become a way to edu- 
cate students and adults in science [so] 
that they can use science as a lens and 
know, with enough work, anything is 


possible,” said Wedler. 

Aside from learning chemistry, Fowl- 
er said the camp is also a place where 
teens get to manipulate food in various 
ways, including spreading butter on 
toast and pouring juice from a pitcher; 
some things many of them never try be- 
fore arriving at camp. 

The philosophy behind this camp is 
to stress the importance of taking risks 


and trying new things despite being 
blind or visually-impaired; a truth very 
close to Fowler’s heart. 

“T see so many blind people just sit- 
ting at home and not doing anything - 
not going out there and interacting with 
the world - and it just breaks my heart,” 
Fowler said. 

That being said, this camp has con- 
tributed to helping others change their 
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outlooks on life, including Fowler’s, 
and has encouraged a stronger sense 
of individual potential among teens as 
a result of learning a subject - chemis- 
try - which doesn’t come easy to many 
people. 

“If we can do chemistry and mix hy- 
drochloric acid - and do those things 
we’ve been told all our lives we can’t 
do - we can do whatever we want,” 
Fowler said. 

Fowler said the camp has influenced 
many teens to move on to bigger and 
better things, sometimes chemistry-re- 
lated and other times not. She reflected 
back on 2012 and a young man she 
mentored who felt discouraged due to 
his lack of sight. 

After attending camp, Fowler said 
the young man felt inspired to attend 
a leadership seminar with the National 
Association of Blind Students and he 
now serves as a board member for his 
local chapter in the association’s stu- 
dent division. 

“He has really taken off,” Fowler 
said, 

Fowler’s efforts to inspire other blind 
individuals does not stop at sharing her 
excitement as a mentor and coordinator 
at California Chemistry Camp. 

When not preparing for the next 
year’s camp, Fowler has contributed 
her efforts to the California Associa- 
tion of Blind Students [CABS], where 
she served as President for four years, 
and she currently works as a Trainer of 
Adaptive Technology at the High Tech 
Center in the AIRC on campus, teach- 
ing other blind students how to use 
iPhones, iPads and computers audito- 
rily. She also informs students about 
alternative media available, such as 
programs that transform tests and text- 
books to braille and audio. 

“Not being able to see isn’t in it of 
itself a handicap; a nuisance, yes, but 
not a handicap. We are handicapped by 
societal ignorance - about our capabili- 
ties and the ways that we do things,” 
Fowler said. 





Midtown 
shop runs 


jewelry 


classes 


By Sammie Moreno 


The Bead Fetish in Midtown is the 
perfect supply shop for beginning 
jewelry makers to learn the basics of 
creating accessories. 

The bohemian-style shop, which 
was originally located in San Rafael, 
opened the Sacramento location in 
2000 and sells an array of beads to 
create necklaces, bracelets and ear- 
rings. 

By offering more than 35 jewelry 
classes to choose from, there are end- 
less possibilities of creativity. 

The basic stringing class, which 
teaches students how to make a sim- 
ple necklace or bracelet with string, is 
recommended to newcomers with no 
experience. Classes are ranked from 
beginner through advanced to make it 
easier to find a that class best suited 
to the student. 

Christina Mansour has been work- 
ing at the Bead Fetish for about a 
year and likes to make jewelry that is 
chunky, trendy and high-fashion. 

“T like to teach the leather ladder 
classes because they move quickly 
and customers easily get excited 
when they see the product they are 
making is almost complete,” Man- 
sour said. 

Not only are leather ladder brace- 
lets popular and currently seen in 
fashion jewelry, wired words is also 
a popular class where students can 
create word necklaces or bracelets by 
using wire. 

An endless amount of beads are 
available such as crystals, Chinese 
crystals, glass, lampwork, vintage 
glass ranging from the 1920s to 
1960s, semi-precious stones, gem- 
quality stones, freshwater pearls, 
shell, wood, bone, horn, metal and 
seed beads. 

Beads are sold either separately 
or by strand. The strands are a way 
the shop displays each kind of bead, 
but are also a better deal to purchase. 
Each bead is displayed and marked 
starting from 5 cents and more. 
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Inside The Bead Fetish, there are walls covered in strings of beads 
and on the tables, you can buy individual beads. 


Sac State alumna Caterina Natale, 
22, has walked by the store countless 
times when walking in midtown and 
loves how vibrant and colorful the 
shop is. 

“Tl walk by The Bead Fetish a lot 
when I’m out and the place looks 
like it has so much character,” Natale 
said. “The bright colors always catch 
my attention, every single time.” 

A variety of daily discounts and 
monthly Second Saturday sales are 
offered at The Bead Fetish. There are 
great discount perks for customers 
who take a class at The Bead Fetish. 

If signed up for a class, customers 
save on class materials; for custom- 
ers who sign up for the class, they 
receive 5 to 15 percent of on specifi- 
cally labeled items. A discount card is 
also given to customers and lasts an 
entire week after taking a class. 

Red tag items are typically sold as 
bulk items, which are already dis- 
counted and black tag items include 
most strands and loose beads, com- 
prising about 95 percent of the store. 

Specialty tools can be project spe- 
cific, yet some tools will become an 
investment if jewelry turns into a 
common craft. Basic needle-nose pli- 
ers and wire cutters are necessities 
when creating jewelry. 

The Bead Fetish can also repair 


damaged or broken jewelry and offer 
the materials and supplies to help fix 
a damaged product. 

Store manager Kari Méesser- 
schmidt-Rogers is currently into bead 
weaving, which is her favorite class 
to teach. 

‘A lot of my friends are the people 
who I work with and we are all into 
it,’ Messerschmidt-Rogers said. “I 
feel that crafty people gravitate to- 
wards crafty people.” 

Mansour works only one day a 
week and is easily inspired during 
her shifts. 

“{By] just looking at stuff, putting 
it away, touching it, feeling it, talking 
to customers [and] seeing what other 
people buy, I can go home and my 
creative juices are spinning,” Man- 
sour said. 

Classes usually last around two and 
a half hours with four to six students 
in each class. The classes are kept 
small so each instructor can work 
one-on-one with students. 

“The fun thing about teaching the 
classes is how excited people get 
about making something,” Messer- 
schmidt-Rogers said. “A lot of times, 
people come in thinking that they are 
not creative and wouldn’t be able to 
make anything.” 


A ballroom in Sacramento 


By Sammie Moreno 


The Ballroom of Sacramento, a dance 
facility located on Folsom Boulevard, 
helps people improve their well-being 
and how to express themselves while 
learning how to dance. 


Manager Linda Infante has been work- 


ing at The Ballroom since 1997 and al- 
ways hears from people who said danc- 
ing has helped cope with their busy lives. 

“We have a lot of doctors, nurses, law- 
yers and people that come here because 
their life is so stressful and they come 
here for a stress outlet,” Infante said. “It’s 
exercise without knowing it, they get to 
socialize and it’s a whole different atmo- 
sphere than what they’re used to.” 

Infante said dancing is like riding a 
bike because once a person learns how 
to dance, they will have the skill forev- 
er. She also said learning how to dance 
is beneficial to men because once they 
learn, they will have women throwing 
themselves at them. 

Sac State alumnus Tyler Appian, a 
dance instructor at The Ballroom for two 
years, teaches two types of dances as 
well as competes in them. 

Appian performs in the smooth catego- 
ry, which consists of the waltz, Viennese 
waltz, tango, and foxtrot. Appian also 
teaches the rhythm category with five 
types of dances: Cha cha, rumba, swing, 
bolero and mambo. 

Appian said despite being an intro- 
verted person, dancing put him in front 
of people to open up and express his per- 
sonality through dance. 

“T think the biggest thing with dance is 
that it gave me more confidence,” Appi- 
an said. “Most people come in and don’t 
have an idea of what they want to learn.” 

The east coast swing and salsa are the 
two basic and recommended dances to 
learn for beginners. Students who learn 
these two dances get the most out of them 
because there are many clubs that spe- 
cialize in them. 

Infante says that 80 percent of the 
people who come to The Ballroom are 
single, as it is a perfect place to socialize 
and find new people. 

Theatre Arts major Brent Bianchini 
has been working at The Ballroom at 
Sacramento for more than four years and 
teaches 16 types of dances, but special- 
izes in teaching smooth dancing, like Ap- 
pian. 

After Bianchini’s first dance lesson in 
2005, he practiced for 50 hours a week 
and was a certified professional in just 
three months. 
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Sac State Alumnus Tyler Appian 
both competes in and teaches dif- 
ferent dance styles including Cha 
Cha, Rumba, and Swing. 


Bianchini said being a dance instructor 
was a great job for him because it was an 
extension of his roots in theater. 

‘Theater is number one in my life and 
dance is a nice outlet to theater to sat- 
isfy the need to perform and to improve 
myself,” Bianchini said. “Male dance in- 
structors for this industry are very hard 
to come by, especially in Sacramento, so 
it’s been a great opportunity to make a 
living.” 

Bianchini said the impacts of dancing 
varies from raising one’s confidence to 
helping a couple mend their marriage. 

“I’ve had a couple save their marriage 
through dancing [and] a student who has 
dropped 95 pounds since she began, Bi- 
anchini said. “It makes me feel great that 
I can open the door and help them get 
there.” 

Bianchini said there are limitless rea- 
sons why people should come out and 
dance. 

“Dancing is good for your health. A 
45 minute lesson can burn some calories 
and put in a good sweat,” Bianchini said. 

There are so many different avenues 
dancing can fulfill. For men, it’s a great 
opportunity to work on their craft to be a 
gentleman, for couples to find a night out 
and for women to find an outlet where 
they can feel beautiful. 
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Technology gets a bad reputation 


By Jaime Carrillo 


The telephone, the telegraph and the 
cotton gin are all incredible feats of hu- 
man ingenuity that changed the world 
in their time. They also didn’t receive 
half the flack smartphones and social 
media are getting today. 

When I was casually surfing through 
Facebook, I found a photo taken from 
a coffee shop. The shop proudly dis- 
played the most passive-aggressive 
sign along the lines of “Put away your 
phones. Be human. Interact.” 

I wonder if people were this full of 
divisiveness for technology when the 
written word was invented and if the 
first cavemen were just as snarky and 
brimming with contempt as the ones 
mentioned in the Facebook post. 

“Oog, stop painting buffalo on cave 


walls and talk to me,” one caveman 
would probably say to another. “Let’s 
talk about agriculture, which won’t be 
invented for another millennia.” 

Just because communicating is easier 
with the advent of cellphones and the 
Internet, it does not make the experi- 
ence cheaper or less meaningful. 

Synonymous with smart phones 
comes texting. Many see it as a means 
of conveyance. 

“T actually prefer calling friends and 
family,” said psychology major Joc- 
elyn Wimmer. “Texting is great though 
when I just want to ask a quick question 
or something.” 

Texting gets a bad rap because crit- 
ics think it’s slowly turning the English 
language into an Orwellian Newspeak 
nightmare. 

While we can all agree that poor 


grammar and the breaking down of the 
English language is “double-plus un- 
good,” the technology is not to blame. 

Yes, the more uninspired human be- 
ing may toss a few “ru theres” or “I8ter 
playas” around in a most cavalier fash- 
ion, but people that inane are going to 
slaughter the English language whether 
or not you hand them a $700 device. 

Twitter is yet another wonderful 
means of communication that is judged 
by its worst traits. 

There are still naysayers who will 
scoff anytime they see someone scroll 
through a feed or ask for a follow. 
Chances are, they’ll bring up vapid Ar- 
menian reality stars and people tweet- 
ing about their lunches. 

And yes, while Kim Kardashian has 
over 18 million followers, the beauty 
of Twitter is that people don’t have to 


follow her. I follow almost 500 differ- 
ent comedians, news sources, writers 
and other miscellaneous friends. Nev- 
er once have I seen a tweet about any 
meal. 

Twitter is an awesome source for 
laughs from creative people who can 
easily share ramblings and musings in- 
stantly, but it is also a place to check 
breaking news and keep up with impor- 
tant world events. 

Now, it is such a popular means of 
communication that one in five world 
leaders have an official Twitter account 
— including the Pope. 

New media and technology is what 
you make it. To judge it by its worst 
traits is unfair. If you haven’t jumped 
into Twitter or texting, don’t knock.it 
until you try it. You may find yourself 
never going back. . 





Moving away from outdated prejudice 


By Kaitlin Sansenbach 


Sexual encounters of the 60s versus 
those of today’s society have completely 
evolved in a positive way within the 
gay community. Though there are still 
prejudices against same sex relation- 
ships, people are much more accepting 
in 2013. 

In the 50s and 60s, homosexuals were 
stuck in limbo. The civil rights move- 
ment was occurring, yet, no one wanted 
to listen to their story. No one wanted to 
give them a chance to speak up and take 
strides for their own sexual liberty. 

During the early 60s, many people 
viewed homosexuals as mentally ill. 
Doctors were even masked by the ste- 
reotype that followed the gay communi- 
ty. This led to an overwhelming amount 
of support for the unjustified claim. 

Imagine a world where there was no 
place to be yourself around your friends 
and family. This type of society held no 
safe haven for people preferring same 
sex relationships. There were many 
people who felt isolated and despaired. 

71-year-old Lola Lewis was one of 
these people. Lewis lived in Washing- 
ton D.C. 52 years ago and experienced 
discrimination from many people 
because she is lesbian. She had to keep 
her personal dating life very secretive in 
this era. 

“My heartfelt passion [about the gay 
community] today comes from surviv- 
ing Washington D.C. before Stonewall 
52 years ago, when I worked for Jackie 
Kennedy’s family during the time of 
J.F.K’s assassination. In those days, 
there was so much fear of being found 
out that you were gay that we had to use 
an alias instead of our real names. There 
was much cheating and partner-switch- 
ing,” Lewis said. 

Lewis said the few bars that were 
“gay” bars were run by the mafia and 
that protection was paid for under the 
table, so nothing was traceable on paper. 

People treated the gay community as 
if it were some type of illegal act, like 
selling heroin or methamphetamines 
on the street. The fact that homosexu- 


als were treated as low-life criminals is 
absurd. 

Gay men and lesbians were always 
afraid to go out with one another be- 
cause they could end up getting arrested, 
beaten, raped or killed. 

“Murder was called suicide,” Lewis 
said. “We didn’t dare venture out to a 
restaurant or movie without a member 
of the opposite sex along as a date. My 
girlfriend would carry her ‘boy’ clothes 
and shoes in a paper bag to change into 
in the car before we went into the bar.” 

This was an extremely difficult time 
for anyone who identified themselves as 
gay to come out of the closet. 


Thankfully, the sexual revolution 
emerged and a revolution it was. It was 
the first time people were attempting to 
push the social boundaries and chal- 
lenge those around them for acceptance. 

Sacramento State public relations 
alumnus Rachid Frihi, 29, came out to 
his mother at the age of 15, but re- 
frained from telling his dad because he 
thought it would cause negative effects. 
Sadly, Frihi’s worries were confirmed 
when his father learned of his sexuality 
from another source. 

“My mother was extremely support- 
ive, but my dad was a roller-coaster of 
confusion. He was concerned, angry 
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depressed and just didn’t understand,” 
Frihi said. “It’s not a choice [to be gay] 
and he just seemed to think I woke up. 
one day thinking ‘Hey, I am going to 
like guys now because I want a more » 
difficult life.’” . 

In 2013, society as a whole welcomes 
diversity. Everything from different 
races, religious backgrounds and sexual 
preferences are all accepted. The gay 
community is not treated anywhere near 
as poorly as they once were. 

Though some people still feel appre- 
hension about fully embracing the idea 
of two men or two women interlocking 
hands and exchanging kisses in a public 
park on any given day. 

Therefore, societal pressures are still 
present. Many of us are taught from a 
very young age that boys and girls are 
supposed to be together — not boys and 
boys, girls and girls. There aren’t too 
many Disney princesses falling in love 
with their chambermaid or princes fall+ 
ing for male servants. 

Until children are brought up in a 
world where they see Bob and Frank in 
commercials holding hands and selling 
wedding bands, people in the gay com- 
munity will still have their reservations 
about coming out of the closet. 

This brings up the interesting topic of 
stepping out of the closet and into the 
world of sexual identity. In the 60s there 
were gay men and lesbian women — the 
‘in-between’ orientations weren’t talked 
about as much. This is completely dif- 
ferent now. 

We live in an age of fluidity when 
it comes to identifying one’s sexual 
preference and personal identity. Terms 
are all over the rainbow; everything 
from lipstick lesbians to asexuals exist 
in today’s liberating world. 

Over the past 50 years, the gay 
community has made strides through 
activism and acceptance from the people 
who surround them. The key is honesty 
and authenticity. The freedom to explore 
sexuality does comes with some respon- 
sibility, but it can serve as a catalyst for 
inner liberation. | 
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PRESTON’S PREDICTIONS 


HORNETS VERSUS 
AGGIES: A LOOK 
AT THE NUMBERS 


By Russell Preston 


With one week left in Sacra- 
mento State’s roller coaster of 
a season, the Hornets will host 
the UC Davis Aggies for the 
60th edition of the Causeway 
Classic showdown. 

While we can ask each 
team mind-numbing questions 
about how they feel going into 
this game or what they have 
been working on all week, | 
want to look into what they 
have done so far this season to 
predict Saturday’s outcome. 

First, let’s start off with the 
fact Sac State has a high-scor- 
ing offense during its three Big 
Sky Conference home games 
this season. In those games, 
the Hornets have averaged 41 
points per game. They haven’t 
played any chumps either - 
No. 5 Montana and No. 10 
Northern Arizona left Hornet 
Stadium with victories by a 
combined four points. 

As for UC Davis, it plays 
conservatively with a strong 
running offense and a pass- 
ing defense to make any quar- 
terback cringe. During away 
games in conference play, the 
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Sac State to face rival UC Davis 


CONTINUED, A1 


something yards, that’s unheard of — 
it’s ungodly.” 

In the rivalry meetings, Safron has 
picked up 718-total yards, including a 
107-yard rushing performance in 2011 
and he also threw for 324 in 2012. In 
his career against Davis, Safron has ac- 
counted for three touchdown and two 
interceptions. 

Helping lead the charge for the Hor- 
nets are wide receivers Morris Norrise 
and DeAndre Carter. 

On the season, Norrise is averaging 
more than 10-yards per catch and he leads 
the team with 75 receptions. The senior 
is second on the team with 769-yards 
receiving. In two career games against 
Davis, Norrise has 120 yards through the 
air on 11 receptions. 

The breakout star of the Sac State re- 
ceiving lineup is DeAndre Carter, the ju- 
nior from San Jose. 


, BY THE NUMBERS 
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Morris Norrise’s work ethic has 


Carter has 934-yards receiving and if 
he stays on pace with his 89-yard per 
game, he will become only the fifth Hor- 
net wide out to surpass 1,000 yards in a 
single season. 

2013 has seen Carter’s name get added 
to the records more than once already. 
He stands atop the record book with 
five touchdown catches in a single game 
against Southern Oregon and he is cur- 
rently tied for first in touchdown grabs in 
a season with 14. 

“We’re just getting ready for a game 
like it’s any other game,” Carter said. 
“The rivalry is kind of more for the fans. 
“We hate Davis just as much as they do, 
but we have take it just like any other 
team — go out there and get the ‘W.’” 

In the 59th Causeway Classic, Carter 
was held to five catches and only 26 
yards. He did however have a catch that 
in a replay he appeared to, but it was 
ruled a drop in a game the Hornets would 
eventually lose 34-27. 
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Sac State heads into the game 4-3 in 
conference with two of those losses com- 
ing by a combined four points. A victory 
versus Davis would assure a winning re- 
cord in the Big Sky for the first time since 
2010 and for only the second time since 
head coach Marshall Sperbeck took over 
in 2007. Beating Davis will also even the 
Hornets up at 6-6 on the season. 

Even with a potent passing offense, 
the Hornets will be facing the stingi- 
est pass defenses in the Big Sky. In 11 
games, Davis has given a conference low 
196.4-yards per game while only surren- 
dering 12 touchdowns through the air, 
which is also a Big Sky best. 

“On defense they are playing really 
tough,” Ingram said. “They have to the 
top pass defense in the conference right 
now. Something’s got to give, whether 
it’s the top pass defense or the gaudy 
numbers we’ve been putting up.” 

On offensive side of the ball, senior 
quarterback Randy Wright will be mak- 





ing his fourth Causeway Classic start for 
Davis. Since 2012, Wright has only put 
up 485 yards through the air with three 
touchdown passes and three intercep- 
tions — but — he has led the Aggies to a 
3-0 record in his tenure. 

“| Wright] is going to want to go out on 
top,” Ingram said. “He’s a Northern Cal- 
ifornia kid playing on the biggest stage 
we have, which is the Causeway (Clas- 
sic). You never know.” 

Even with the playoffs out of reach for 
both teams, Ingram said fans should not 
anticipate a let by either team. 

“This game can create cultural leg- 
ends,” Ingram said. “Any rivalry when 
you look at history whether it be USC- 
UCLA, Cal-Stanford, Harvard-Yale, 
Texas-Oklahoma or Sac State-Davis, 
there is always someone that rises up in 
these games, plays outstanding and be- 
comes an urban legend.” 
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25th anniversary 


led him to succeed for the Hornets | of Causeway win 


By Curtis Manlapig 


Senior wide receiver Morris 
Norrise has been an integral part 
of the Sacramento State football 
team for five seasons as he is 
heading into his final game Sat- 
urday against UC Davis. 

Norrise, grew up in Berke- 
ley where both of his parents 
worked multiple jobs while sup- 
porting a large family. His dad 
worked two to three jobs and 
his mom was working to get her 
degree while caring for her four 
children. 

Norrise cites his parents as his 


_ biggest inspirations in life for 


the sacrifices they made for him 
and his siblings. 

“(My parents] are two of the 
hardest working people I have 
ever met,” Norrise said. 


Norrise began his football 
career in the sixth grade while 
playing for the Berkeley Cou- 
gars Pop Warner football team. 

“T told my dad I wanted to 
play football and the next day 
he was like, ‘yeah you’re play- 
ing with the Cougars,’” Norrise 
said. “I was happy and scared at 
the same time, because I never 
played contact before.” 

Before reaching Sac State, 
Norrise went to Berkeley High 
School where he found a men- 
tor and father-figure in former 
head coach Alonzo Carter who 
arrived during Norrise’s junior 
year and has fond memories of 
the young receiver. 

His initial reaction of Norrise 
was he was a prankster and that 
mentality stemmed from the 
previous coaching staff. 


“He wasn’t a guy I took way 
too seriously. He. would work, 
but I thought he was average,” 
Alonzo Carter said, who now 
coaches at Contra Costa Col- 
lege. 

Alonzo Carter noticed a 
change in Norrise’s work ethic 
and was pleased to see him try 
and get better. 

“{Norrise] would get a group 
of guys together and work out 
on the weekends at Berkeley 
High School,” Alonzo Carter 
said. “I was proud to see him 
doing that, he didn’t have too.” 

While Norrise succeeded on 
the field for the most part, he 
had a taste of failure during his 
final high school football game 
— dropping what would be the 
game-winning touchdown pass 
in the final seconds. Norrise 


approached Alonzo Carter re- 
morseful about the play, but his 
coach told him to keep his head 
up. 

“Young man, you could never 
let me down,” Alonzo Carter 
said. “This is a life lesson, but 
you could never let me down 
as long as you are doing good 
at life.” 

Since that play, he has fol- 
lowed the career path of his for- 
mer player. 

“Morris is a true joy. He does 
things that you just don’t get,” 
Alonzo Carter said. “He’s re- 
sponded in just a positive man- 
ner, and I’m just happy to be 
called his coach.” 

Heading into the final game 
of the 2013 season, Norrise has 
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By Clifton Jones 


Saturday’s Causeway Classic 
will be the 25th anniversary of 
the 1988 game that saw Sacra- 
mento State snap a UC Davis 
18-game winning streak over 
the Hornets. 

Sac State beat Davis with a 
game-winning touchdown pass 
from quarterback Bryan Pen- 
dergast to wide receiver Mark 
Young with 1:31 left on the 
clock in the fourth quarter giv- 
ing the Hornets the lead 31-28. 

The win gave Sac State mo- 
mentum into the NCAA Div.. II 
playoffs, in which the Hornets 
beat UC Davis for a second time 
in the season advancing to the 
semi-finals, ultimately losing to 
North Dakota State, 42-20. 

Davis defensive back Mike 


Papadopoulos said his team 
never gave up after Young made 
the go-ahead catch. 

“We still thought we had a 
chance to put something togeth- 

” Papadopoulos said. 

The Davis loss gave Sac State 
its first Causeway Classic vic- 
tory since 1969. 

Sac State went on to win its 
next five meetings against Da- 
vis, including the quarterfinals 
postseason match that same 
season as the Hornets beat the 
Aggies 35-14. 

“After we beat Davis we 
had lifted the monkey off our 
backs,” 1988 Hornets free safe- 
ty Gary Lunsford said. | 

Lunsford played free safety 
for the Hornets from 1986-88. 
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Hornets sweep Weber State at home 





Amy LANE - STATE HORNET 


Sophomore outside hitter 
No. 11 Sloan Lovett plays 
against the Idaho State 
Bengals at the Nest on 
Friday. 





By Satchi Hover 


Sacramento State’s volleyball team 
kept its postseason hopes intact with 
a victory over Weber State Saturday 
evening at Colberg Court. 

The Hornets (14-15, 9-9) defeated 
the Wildcats in straight sets (25-14, 
25-20, 25-13) and claimed sole pos- 
session of sixth place in the Big Sky 
Conference after Northern Colorado 
lost to Portland State. 

This victory was important for Sac 
State as the top six teams in the confer- 
ence are eligible to compete in the Big 
Sky Tournament. 

Senior right-side hitter Kayla Beal 
collected a match-high 10 kills and 
a .400 hitting percentage in her final 
game in front of the Sac State fans. 
Fellow senior and middle blocker 
Chelcy Motes tallied 7 kills and a .700 
percentage. 

Hornet head coach Ruben Volta was 
impressed with the way his team han- 
dled itself, particularly the seniors. 

“We served tough enough to keep 
them out of their system offensively 
and at important times we played re- 
ally good defense,” Volta said. “It re- 
ally started with the seniors early on in 
the match.” 

Hornet seniors Beal, Motes, setter 
Hannah Hettinga and setter and defen- 
sive specialist Katie Aprile were hon- 
ored in a pre-match ceremony as their 
friends and family joined them on the 
court. 


Beal said the ceremony was humbling 
but was keen on helping her team win. 

“It felt really good but we were not 
distracted by senior night,” Beal said. 
“We came out and played hard. We 
needed this for postseason so it was nice 
to just come out and play.” 

Hettinga expressed similar sentiments 
on tonight’s affair. 

“After being here for four and a half 
years, it feels really good to end with a 
win on our home court,” Hettinga said. 
“We have the last two matches which 
are really important and we’ll prepare 
for those Monday and Tuesday in prac- 
oer” 

As a team, the Hornets hit .291 and 
compiled 39 kills, while limiting Weber 
State to just 19 kills and a .044 percent- 
age. 

Sophomore outside hitter Rebecca 
Fuchs had 7 kills and a .400 percentage 
to lead Weber State. 

As the Hornets prepare for its final 
road trip, Volta said he is not focused on 
other teams chasing them in the stand- 
ings. 

“Obviously every match from here 
on out is important, and it has been 
this way for the past two weeks,” Volta 
said. “I don’t want to worry about other 
teams. I want us to play well and win.” 

Sac State will travel to Montana 
as they prepare for a Thursday night 
matchup with Montana State (6-23, 
4-14), followed by a matchup Saturday 
with fifth-seeded Montana (13-14, 10- 
8). 


By Curtis Manlapig 


The Sacramento State 
defense stopped Portland 
State on a key fourth- 
and-inches play late in 
the fourth quarter, which 
led to the Hornets scoring 
the game-winning touch- 
down. 

The Vikings running 
back DJ Adams rushed to 
his left and was stopped 
behind the line by senior 
linebacker Todd Davis and 
sophomore defensive line- 
man Antonio Hayes. Port- 
land State used up nearly 
six minutes on the drive 
leaving the Sac State of- 
fense with 1:39 to go from 
its own 15 yard line. 

Junior quarterback Gar- 
rett Safron made four first 
down throws in the final 
drive, the longest being a 
34-yard pass complete to 
sophomore wide receiver 
Shane Harrison down to 
the Viking four yard line. 
One play later, Safron 
connected with freshman 
tight end Cole Hikutini on 
a 4-yard touchdown pass 
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Satron breaks records 
in comeback victory 


with 26 seconds left giving 
Sac State the 43-42 lead. 

The defense held Port- 
land State on its next pos- 
session finishing the game 
with an interception by 
Hornets senior defensive 
back Osagie Odiase. 

The win snaps a two- 
game losing streak for Sac 
State (5-6; 4-3) and halts a 
three-game winning streak 
by the Vikings (6-5; 3-4). 

Both offenses were on 
point today as Sac State 
and Portland State com- 
bined for 1,341 net total 
yards. Both teams _ had 
record breaking _ perfor- 
mances. 

Safron’s four passing 
touchdowns broke the 
Sac State record for ca- 
reer touchdowns thrown 
with 52. The previous re- 
cord was 50 held by Ryan 
Leadingham. He also set 
the single game record for 
most passing yards with 
554. 

Safron finished the game 
with six touchdowns, four 
passing and two rushing. 
He now has 34 total touch- 


downs on the season. 

Junior wide receiver De- 
Andre Carter’s third quar- 
ter touchdown catch tied 
the single-season receiving 
touchdown mark of 14. 

Adams scored five rush- 
ing touchdowns on senior 
day for the Vikings. He fin- 
ished with 249 yards on 26. 
attempts. 

The third quarter had 
the most scoring action 
having five touchdowns 


on six drives between the . 


two schools. Two rushing 
touchdowns each by Ad- 
ams and Safron followed 
by a 78-yard pass to Carter 
helping both teams com- 
bine for 35 points. 

The Hornet wide re- 
ceiver trio of senior Mor- 
ris Norrise, Harrison and 
Carter had its most effi- 
cient game yet, combining 
with 21 receptions and 397 
yards. The 397 yard mark 
is the most the three have 
combined for this season. 

Sac State will take the 
momentum into next Sat- 
urday’s Causeway Classic 
at home against UC Davis. 


Men’s soccer finishes last, ready to reload for 2014. 


against San Jose State, UNLV and UC Davis. On the 
other end, the Hornets were shutout in eight matches, 





Junior forward Isaac Ikyurav surges toward the ball on against the UNLV Reb- 
els. Ikyurav scored two goals, including the final goal in overtime, leading the 


Hornets to a 3-2 victory. 


Sac State upsets 
Pac-12’s Oregon 


By Satchi Hover 


Sacramento State’s women’s 
basketball team held the Pac- 
12 scoring leader, Oregon, to 
85 points in a Hornet victory 
Sunday. 

After giving up 102 points 
Friday to Oregon State, the 
Hornets (3-1) improved their 
defensive effort in a 97-85 win. 
The Ducks came into the con- 
test having scored 244 points in 
its first two games of the sea- 
son. 

The Sac State defense held 


- Oregon to just 30-89 (33.7 per- 


fs 


cent) shooting from the floor 
and 7-37 (18.9 percent) from 
3-point range. 

Thanks to increased aggres- 
sion on the defensive end, the 
Ducks committed 23 turnovers. 

Sac State head coach Bunky 
Harkleroad expressed his 
thoughts on his team’s defense. 

“They are very athletic and 
we knew it would be hard slow- 
ing them down but we did a 
good job of forcing them to 
shot a low percentage from the 
3-point line,” Harkleroad said. 
“We just tried to play harder 
than them.” 

The Hornets held a four point 
lead at the half with three play- 
ers scoring more than eight 
points. Led by a 10 point sec- 


ond half performance by junior 
forward Shanti Smith, Sac State 
outscored the Ducks 45-37, se- 
curing the victory. 

Hornets senior guard Alle 
Moreno, who struggled to shoot 
the ball Friday, came off the 
bench and scored 18 points. Ju- 
nior point guard Fantasia Hill- 
iard collected 15 points, eight 
assists and four steals against 
the Ducks. 

Offensively, Sac State shot a 
season-high 85.7 percent (18- 
21) from the free-throw line. 
The Hornets shot 34-93 from 
the floor and converted 11 of 49 
3-point attempts. 

While the Hornets did not 
shoot as well as they would 
hope, Harkleroad was pleased 
with their determination on the 
offensive end. 

“I was pleased with our ef- 
fort overall. We did not neces- 
sarily play well offensively but 
we played well enough to make 
things happen,” Harkleroad 
said. “I was pleased with our 
mental discipline and we made 
good decisions.” 

Oregon freshman guard 
Chrishae Rowe tallied 28 points 
and 14 rebounds to lead the 
Ducks. 

Sac State will play again Nov. 
27 on the road against Utah Val- 
ley (1-3). 
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By Clifton Jones 


Sacramento State men’s soccer can only go up from 
here after finishing last in the Big West Conference with 
a 3-11-4, (1-8-1) record and missing out on the postsea- 
son for the second consecutive year. 

Sac State is returning the majority of its roster next 
season after only losing four seniors. Those seniors in- 
clude goalkeeper Cesar Castillo, defender Nate Barr, 
midfielder Almog Strikowski and forward Isaac Iky- 
urav. Castillo and Ikyurav received all-Big West honors 
for their play this season. 

With Castillo leaving, it will leave a void at keeper 
for the Hornets. Castillo for his career, saved 243 shots, 
which is second most in school history. Next in line is 
redshirt freshman Teddy Sampson, who played in two 
games and tallied four saves on the year. 

Sampson may not have much experience at the col- 
legiate level, but he was an accomplished goalie in high 
school at Mira Costa High School. In his junior and se- 
nior years, Sampson racked up 39 saves while he led 
his high school to two CIF playoff appearances in 2010 
and 2011. 

A big reason the Hornets finished with only three to- 
tal wins was the lack of a real scoring threat. Leading 
scorer, sophomore midfielder Edwin Luna, scored three 
of the team’s 11 goals. The Hornets were last in the Big 
West and 190th in Division I for goals scored. 

Sac State’s three wins were all by a score of 1-0 


going 0-6-2 in those contests. 
In 2012, the Hornets had six games in which they 
scored two or more goals. This season, Sac State only 


managed to score two or more goals once, which came 


in a 3-2 loss to Cal Poly. . 

If the Hornets hope to win the conference in 2014, the 
odds are against them. The only other team in the Big 
West going from worst to first was UC Irvine in 2008, in 
which it won the inaugural conference tournament. That 


same year, the Anteaters achieved eight more wins than 


tournament. 


under their belt. 


season. 


in 2007 and advanced to the third round of the NCAA 


Next season, Sac State should greatly improve with 
15 players returning with another year of experience 


Current freshmen defenders Andrew Gosselin, Javie 
Munoz and Preston Davis, midfielder Ivan Ramirez and 
forward Brian Von Lackum all had plenty of playing 
time which should benefit them going forward. 

Sac State will also add five freshmen for the 2014 


Instead of having a win-now mindset, Sac State is go- 
ing by the philosophy of build now, win later. It takes ‘a 
deep upperclassmen team to win a championship. | 

With the amount of playmakers and an improved 


scoring threat in Luna, the Hornets could make a com- 


plete turnaround on their way to a Big West title. 


Broadcasters should bite their tongues 


By Curtis Manlapig 


Bob’ Costas, John Madden 
and Vin Scully are iconic names 
in the sports broadcasting 
world. These announcers are re- 
sponsible for bringing a game to 
life to those not actually in an 
attendance. But at times, there 
have been moments that will 
go down in awful announcing 
history that puts the viewer in 
shock. 

Before I go into some of those 
DVR rewinding moments, let’s 
go over what each announcers 
role in a booth are. For most 
sporting events, there are on 
average two announcers calling 
a game or match. There is the 
main announcer who calls the 
play-by-play portion and there 
is the color commentator who is 
there to give fun facts and tid- 
bits about the game that may not 
be known to the viewer. These 
two complement each other 
very nicely. 

What makes announcing a 
form of entertainment is the 
iconic calls that stick in view- 
ers minds. Al Michaels’ “do you 
believe in miracles? yes!” call 
when the United States upset 
the heavily favored Russians in 
the 1980 semifinal of the Lake 
Placid Winter Olympics is argu- 
ably the greatest sports call of 
all time. 
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There are memorable an- 
nouncers and __ broadcasts 
throughout sports history, but 
sometimes broadcasts stand out 
for the wrong reasons. None 
other than current college athlet- 
ics broadcaster for ABC, Brent 
Musberger, comes to mind. 

No doubt, Musberger has 
seen it all and has been part of 
magical moments on the field, 
but in the 2012-13 BCS Nation- 
al Championship football game 
between Alabama and Notre 
Dame, he became famous for an 
on-air commentary for the his- 
tory books. 

As Alabama quarterback A.J. 
McCarron dissected the Notre 
Dame defense, the cameras 
turned to his girlfriend, Kather- 
ine Webb, in the stands. Webb, a 
graduate of Auburn University, 
go figure, was a former miss 
USA contestant and was don- 
ning McCarron’s #12 jersey. 

Musberger proceeded to gush 
over her for a couple minutes 
saying things like “wow” and 


analyzing her beauty in what 
some would deem inappropri- 
ate for the platform he was on. 
Webb has since become famous, 
competing on reality shows and 
being in a scandalous Carl’s Jr. 
advertisement mimicking the 
famous scene. 

Although that is a high pro- 
file case at the collegiate level, 
there have been announcing 
mishaps from even the Big Sky 
Conference, specifically a few 
moments from the Cal Poly ver- 
sus Sacramento State football 
broadcast back on Nov. 9, that 
has rubbed me the wrong way. 

The game at Cal Poly was 
live streamed on americanones- 
ports.com in the Big Sky cate- 
gory and broadcasted by the Cal 
Poly radio team. Some of the 
things that were said really put 
Sac State and other California 
State Universities in a bad light. 

It all began in the fourth quar- 
ter with Sac State down by a 
large margin, when the color 
commentator, Kyle Shotwell, 
proceeded to go into detail on 
why quality athletes can’t go 
to Cal Poly and opt for schools 
like Sac State. 

“I don’t mean to bad mouth 
them as an academic institution, 
but their academic standards are 
lower, they’re gonna be able to 
get some of those guys who are 
very athletic who couldn’t get 


I 


into Cal Poly.” | 

Let’s face it, Sac State isn’t 
a Stanford type school, and 
they’re not trying to be, but to 
say that we have better athletes 
because: we take school less se- 
rious iS an ignorant comment. 
It’s also a shot at athletes saying 
they aren’t always that smart fu- 
eling the stereotype of a meat- 
head jock . 

Play-by-play announcer, Tom 
Burkett chimed in giving his 
two cents. 

“That’s what Fresno State’s 
for,’ referring to Fresno as a 
lesser institution and taking 
a jab at what he referred to as 
his alma mater. “Some of those 
state schools, of which Cal Poly. 
is one, they just have a different 
set of standards. Granted there’s. 
the NCAA standard, but Cal 
Poly’s standards are a little bit 
higher.” : ; 

I have no problem with Cal 
Poly’s academic requirements 
being higher, but why is this a 
conversation taking place at a 
football game? A recruit watch- 
ing who may live in the area 
could have been turned off by it 
just as much as I was. me 

With so many games being 
broadcasted now-a-days on all 
platforms, there will be manriy: 
more moments that will not only: 
be celebrated, but criticized and 
downright questioned as well. 
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Long snappers: An underrated position on the football field 


By Joe Davis 


Before the fans can cheer after a place kicker 
splits the uprights on a game-winning field goal or 
a punter pins the return team deep in its own terri- 
tory, it all starts with one man — the long snapper. 

“Being back there as a punter or kicker, won- 
dering where the ball is going to go before you 
punt or kick is not a real good feeling,” said former 
NFL and NCAA special teams coordinator Gary 
Zauner. “The vital man in the kicking game is 
the long snapper. Every good punt and kick starts 
with a good snap, and a lot of times when there is 
a screw up, the snap’s not on target or the laces 
aren’t right.” 

Zauner, who has coached under NFL coaching 
legends Mike Ditka and Bill Walsh, believes long 
snapping is an art form. He has written books, hosts 
a website and runs camps throughout the country 
that are all dedicated to helping high school and 
college level players make a professional career 
out of long snapping. 

Hall of Fame football coach George Allen, who 
Zauner also worked under, coached in the NFL for 
20 years and not only introduced the first special 
teams coach in 1969, but he also added a player 
whose only purpose was to long snap. 

“All the stats are just astronomical since every 
team (in the NFL) has a long snapper on it’s ros- 
ter,” Zauner said. 

From 1938 to 1968, the NFL’s kickers with the 
highest success rate on field goals attempts aver- 
aged 65 percent accuracy. Since, the top kickers 
have connected on more than 90 percent of their 
attempts. 

Sophomore long snapper Josh Latham said he 
came to Sacramento State with hopes of playing 
linebacker. He ending up switching to defensive 
end, followed by a brief stint at fullback, but he 
never played in a game at any of those positions. 


Latham had long snapped while playing at Foot- 
hill High School in Redding, just like brother had 
before him. After getting lost in the roster shuffle 
at Sac State, he did what he had to do to get on the 
field and began long snapping. 

“Long snapping doesn’t really get a lot of rec- 
ognition, but it’s something you have to be con- 
sistent with, and it’s something the coaches don’t 
want to have to think about, either,” he said. “The 
ball has got to be in the same spot every single 
time, and people don’t really know your name un- 
til you mess up — so hopefully no one knows me 
for a while.” 

Latham’s choice to take a position not known 
for getting all the glory has paid off. He gets play- 
ing time on every field goal, point after touchdown 
and punt. The long snapper with three career tack- 
les said he knows what the job entails and he does 
It. 

Being able to long snap could be the difference 
between seeing the field and riding the bench. Dur- 
ing recruiting and scouting at both the college and 
pro ranks, this specialized skill has added longev- 
ity to a player’s career. 

““We’ve had a few guys come out of [Sac State] 
and get opportunities,” said Tight Ends and Spe- 
cial Teams coach Fred Kelley. “It’s a trade that if 
guys know how to do it, there is a tremendous val- 
ue. We look at that in recruiting. It’s a huge value 
that guys have and it’s overlooked until something 
goes wrong.” 

Lonie Paxton, who graduated from Sac State, 
made a 10-year NFL career out of long snapping 
with the New England Patriots and Denver Bron- 
cos. In 2001, he snapped the ball for the go-ahead 
field goal in the AFC Championship game when 
the Patriots beat the Raiders en route to the fran- 
chise’s first Super Bowl win. After Adam Vinat- 
ieri’s famous kick, Paxton was seen celebrating by 


making a snow angel while 
on national TV. 

While some long snappers 
have shown more prom- 
ise than others, Kelley said 
there are basics all players 
must have before taking the 
position. 

“The main thing is the 
snap right there in his hips,” 
Kelley said. “What you'll 
see is the grooves in the 
ground. Those guys. slide 
their feet across the ground 
and you can tell when 
they’ve been snapping on 
the grass. You really look for 
seeing those hips snap down 
and obviously the placement 
of the hands, because you 
want the hands on top of the ball.” 

Zauner said when he is coaching professional 
and college players he looks for a good stance, but 
there are a number of movements that have to be 
fluid. 

“It’s called elbow thrust and slide. When [the 
long snapper] is throwing the ball back, his feet 
move with the snap and everything moves back 
toward the target: the body moves back, the ball 
moves back and hopefully it goes in a straight line. 
This allows guys who have protection (responsi- 
bility) to get back into the protection,” Zauner said. 

Long snapping is a multifaceted skill set. Zaun- 
er said guys who play the position must have the 
blocking ability of a lineman, the toughness and 
tackling skills of a linebacker and the accuracy of 
a quarterback. 

In order to avoid a situation like the one por- 
trayed in the ‘90s hit movie “Ace Ventura: Pet 
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Sophomore Josh Latham snaps the ball during practice to 
place holder Justin Weldon. 


Detective,” where the former fictional Miami Dol- 
phins kicker Ray Finkle used the line ,“Laces out, 
Dan,” as he blamed former NFL great Dan Marino 
for a missed field goal in the Super Bow! — Zauner 
said long snappers are now learning a skill called 
“Perfect Laces.” 

The technique focuses on having the laces 
placed outward toward the uprights as the holder 
receives the ball from the long snapper without 
having to make an effort the ensure proper place- 
ment. This will reduce the chance of the kicker 
placing his foot on the laces as he or she kicks, 
which could cause the ball to inaccurately sail 
wide right or wide left. 

The art of long snapping is a lonely, self-mo- 
tivated job, and even with all the importance the 
position holds, coaching staffs overlook the snap- 
per most of the time, Zauner said. 

“Nobody understands what he does,” Zauner 
said. “[Coaches] just expect him to be perfect.” 
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Aggies have allowed just 
12.6 points per game while 
scoring 24. 

These two teams provide 
an intriguing matchup as 
they are both opposite to one 


ing game out- 
played by the 
high-flying 


PREDICT: Stats show 
Sac State has advantage 


bers at home, with Safron 
leading the way. Consider 
Davis and their rush- 


plays the latter, they are, in 
every way, going to lose the 
game. If they start a 
passing shootout 
and command 

the flow of the 












2004. 
Norrise credits offseason workouts with fellow 
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NORRISE: Wide receiver sets 
focus toward NFL and beyond 


ing them has gotten you personal accolades,” Norrise 


said. 


hauled in 75 receptions for 769 yards and four touch- 
downs. He is nine receptions away from breaking 
the single-season mark of 83 by Tony Washington in 


With Davis coming up, Norrise knows it is his last 
chance to win the Causeway Classic. The last time 
Sac State beat Davis was in Norrise’s freshman year 


in which he redshirted. 


another in terms of the style 
of play. 

Sac State puts up 313.6 
passing yards per game - 
good for third best in the Big 
Sky. On the defensive side 
of the ball, the Aggies have 
only allowed 214.6 passing 
yards per game - again, third 
best in the conference. 

The two teams are led by 
two junior stars, Garrett 
Safron, the general 
of the Hornets’ 
third-ranked 
passing of- 
fense, and , 
Gabe Man- | 
zanares, 
the Aggies | 
workhorse 
and Big 
Sky’s __lead- 
ing rusher (145 
yards per game). 

In terms of offense, I’1l 
give the nod to Sac State. 
They have put up huge num- 












passing _at- 313 < game, _ they 
tack from the FE should take 
“eh. 4 af «, 
Hornets. — PASSING the cake. 
Defensive- YARDS PER GAME If the game 
ly, well, Da- is even, there 
vis is the clear is only one 
winner. They decider: _ special 
have not allowed 


more than 18 points on 
the road against conference 
opponents this season. Let 
me be the one to say, “holy 
smokes.” The last time Sac 
State allowed fewer than 

20 points on the 
road was Oct. 
19 = against 
North Da- 
kota. Since 
then, they 
have giv- 
en up an 
average of 
42 points 

per game. 

The Hor- 
nets can play two 

games against UC Davis: 

in the air, or match them up 
on the ground. If Sac State 


teams. 

The Aggies have the most 
field goal attempts, field 
goals made and the No. | 
punt return and the No. 3 
kick return units in the con- 
ference. The Hornets fall flat 
in all of those categories, 
causing a bit of concern. 

The Aggies have the edge 
in defense and special teams, 
but the Hornets offense is fir- 
ing on all cylinders and there 
is no sign of them slowing 
down for the last game of 
the season. 

My final prediction for 
this game, the Hornets win 
back the cement block of a 
trophy, 34-28, with Safron 
runnin’ and gunnin’ his way 
to a Causeway Classic win. 


wide receiver, junior DeAndre 
Carter, for helping him get better at 
the position. 

“| DeAndre Carter] motivated me 
to do extra (work) because I saw 
him out there and it made me want 
to go out there and do more,” Nor- 
rise said. “It reminded me when I 
was younger when I would do ex- 
tra, I lost sight of that, but I went 
back to it when I saw him do it.“ 

DeAndre Carter has been im- 
pressed with Norrise and how he 
prepares for each upcoming sea- 
son. 

“Me and Mo get after it in the 
offseason, and that’s where you 
make your money,’ DeAndre 
Carter said. “Mo has a really, really 
strong work ethic.” 

Norrise has enjoyed success as a 
Hornet and he has been rewarded for it. He has gar- 
nered three awards, two being honorable mention all- 
Big Sky Conference awards in 2010-11 and he was 
named to the second team all-Big Sky in 2012. 

“It feels good, you being part of this team and help- 
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Senior wide receiver Morris 
Norrise jumps for the ball. 


“I get real hyped because I have a couple friends on 


the Davis team and they play de- 
fense,” Norrise said. “Andre Allen 
is the main one. It makes the game 
more exciting, because when they 
talk to you, it’s like motivation to 
make me want to do even better. 
I’ve been playing against him for 
four years now.” 

DeAndre Carter knows the Hor- 
nets are losing a big part of the 
team after the Davis game. 

“{Norrise] is like my big brother, 
it’s gonna be emotional for me this 
Saturday,” DeAndre Carter said. 
“Were gonna miss Mo and his 
playmaking ability on the field at 
all times.” 

Norrise’s aspirations following 
college revolve around one thing, 
the National Football League. He 
plans to train for the upcoming 


draft after the season ends and use his family as moti- 
vation to achieve his goal. 

“T would love to go to the NFL,” Norrise said. “(My 
family’s) drive and motivation is more motivation to 
get what I want so my family can have whatever they 


want.” 





CAUSEWAY: Reminiscing on the ‘88 game that snapped the streak 
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He garnered an all-American award (1988), all- 
Conference award (1988) and was inducted into 
the Sac State Hall of Fame in 2008. 

Leading to the first matchup in 1988, Sac State 
was 2-0 while UC Davis was 1-1. Despite the .500 
record, the Aggies were considered the favorites. 
Lunsford said the week before the Causeway Clas- 
Sic was crazy. 

“It was exciting being on campus the week of 
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WOMEN'S VOLLEYBALLM J 


SACRAMENTO STATE 
AT MONTANA STATE 
6:00 PM 


the Causeway game. Everywhere I would go on 
campus, I would see someone wave the Beat Davis 
shirt,” Lunsford said. “It was a little nerve wrack- 
ing in ‘88 because we didn’t beat them the last 18 
years.” 

Every year, the media blitzes both teams’ prac- 
tice fields heading into the big game. It was no 
different back in 1988, but Papadopoulos said the 
team stayed focused on the task at hand during the 
week. 
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“There was a lot of build up of the first matchup 
that season, we knew Sac State would be a tough 
challenge that week,” Papadopoulos said. “But we 
didn’t let the hooplah of the practice field affect the 
way we prepared for both games that year.” 

Lunsford said the Causeway week always 
brought more excitement to practice. 

“It was crazy, that week of practice, the inten- 
sity was higher and it was the one game we circled 
every year no matter how we are doing before that 


MEN'S BASKETBALL 
SACRAMENTO STATE 
AT UC DAVIS 

7:05 PM 


game,” Lunsford said. 

Like with any rivalry, there comes a lot of pride 
and tradition between both programs. 

“There was nothing friendly about the competi- 
tion during the games, but there was a lot riding 
on the first game because we were the underdogs,” 
Lunsford said. 

1988 teams from both Sac State and UC Davis 
will have memories of those games for the rest of 
their lives. 
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The two sides 
of Guevara: a 
revolutionary 
portrayed in 
hypermedia 


By Briana Swain 


Like cell division, the character 
Ernesto “Che” Guevara in the original 
“Che Guevara and the Dispossessed” 
has been split into dual roles and, in 
turn, creates a new life of its own. 

Written and directed by theatre 
history and film studies professor 
Roberto Pomo, “Che Guevara and the 
Dispossessed” tells the story of Guevara 
in more than just a biographical way. 

“It is a play based on historical 
events that have been fictionalized,” 
Pomo said. 

The edge of the story is created with 
the addition of hypermedia production 
and the portrayal of Che Guevara 
by Sacramento State alumnus Amir 
Sharafeh and Sac State senior Russell 
Dow. 

Sharafeh plays the mature Che, while 
Dow plays Che from his youth up until 
his capture by Bolivian forces. 

Sharafeh, 43, graduated from Sac 
State in 2003 with a bachelor’s in the- 
atre. He started theatre in 1997 and has 
since directed four plays, while also 
having participated in more than 40 
plays. This is his first play after a three 
year hiatus. 

“Coming back to theatre is like riding 
a bike,” Sharafeh said. “You have all 
the tools and it may be a bit rusty in 
the beginning, but it brings the [motor] 
skills immediately to the forefront.” 

Sharafeh believes being involved 
with many different art forms has also 
contributed to his performance as an 
actor. 

“Every type of art helps an actor’s 
journey,” he said. “That is why I 
continue to paint, play music, write, 
direct, photograph and create visual 
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THOR2 BRINGS 


By Cesar Alexander 


THE HAMMER 
IN THE SEQUEL 


By Anisca Miles 


Our favorite Avenger is 
back in “Thor: The Dark 
World,” the eighth installation 
of the Marvel Cinematic 
Universe. 

In 2011, moviegoers were 
introduced to actor Chris 
Hemsworth as the extremely 
powerful - and sometimes ar- 
rogant - Thor, god of Thun- 
der. 

In the first movie, Thor’s 
father Odin (Anthony Hop- 
kins) casts Thor out of his 
home of Asgard and he found 
himself living amongst hu- 
mans on.Earth, where he 
made a name for himself as a 
powerful defender. 

In the 2012 film “The 
Avengers,” Thor appears 
alongside other Marvel he- 
roes: Iron Man, Captain 
America, The Hulk, Black 
Widow and Hawkeye to 
defeat Thor’s brother Loki 
(Tom Hiddleston) and his ac- 
complices. After they com- 
plete their mission together, 
Thor returns home to Asgard 
to help settle the drama and 
chaos surrounding the Nine 
Realms and prepares to take 
over the throne from his fa- 
ther, Odin. 

In the sequel, viewers are 
reintroduced to Thor two 
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Latyrx’s music has proven to be a fine, 
but strange wine. 

In the wake of a 16 year lapse since Tom 
Shimura (Lyrics Born) and Lateef Daumont 
(Lateef the Truthspeaker) first collaborated, 
“The Second Album” was released Nov. 5. 

The alternative hip-hop duo has been 
touring together the past year as they recon- 
nected with long-time followers and intro- 
duced themselves to a new generation of 
hip-hop fans. 

Although their absence may have been 
felt as a group, the two stayed busy work- 
ing on separate projects since “The Album” 
was released in 1997. 

“We always knew we would do another 
one,” Shimura said. “It was just finding the 











time.” 

When it comes to working together, 
Daumont said it is a very organic process 
where the two discuss what is missing from 
the current conversation in hip-hop and mu- 
sic in general. 

In the 16 year interval, there are definitely 
a lot of changes that have taken place in the 
world and left room for a frightening array of 
conversation. When asked what has changed 
since their first release, the two said “every- 
thing.” 

“We noticed when we made this album 
that a lot of the politically-tinged hip-hop 
had pretty much disappeared, yet there were 
so many things happening in the world and 
there was nobody really addressing that with 
hip-hop,” Shimura said. “Nobody had really 
taken what we had done and ran with it, so 





Latyrx 1s 16 years out, not down 


we thought we could just pick up where we 
left off, but still do it in a modern way.” 

Latyrx’s first album was brought into 
fruition at a time when hip-hop was heavily 
influenced by gangster rap; its sound was 
experimental and, some may say, ahead of 
its time. 

“Content-wise, we’re not talking about 
popping pills and getting loaded in the club 
and menage a trois,” Shimura said. “I think 
that is the contrast between us and I’m not 
hating because we were all that age.” 

Like some of the best wine and hip-hop in 
the world, Latyrx has its roots in Northern 
California. 

While Daumont was studying African- 
American studies, Shimura was studying 
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Latryx, a group who has been on a 16 year break, performs at Harlow’s on Nov. 10th. 
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LADY GAGA IS 
MORE THAN 
A MEAT DRESS 


By Anisca Miles 


PuHoto ILLUSTRATION BY ANTHONY NATHAN 
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REVIEW 


Ever since Lady Gaga first 
hit the pop scene she has been 
a complete display of what it 
means to be creative and origi- 
nal, often times pushing the 
limits of what it means to be 
an artist. 

Sometimes it may be hard to 
remember that Gaga actually is 
a musician, especially when 
there are so many distractions 
— meat dresses, mile-high hair 
and zombie teeth — but on her 
newly released album “Art- 
pop,” she gives listeners some- 
thing new to talk about. 

The album opens up with 
the strange, subliminal track 
“Aura.” 

Gaga invites listeners in to 
have a closer look at the un- 
known: “Do you wanna see me 
naked, lover? / Do you wanna 
peek underneath the cover?: / 
Do you wanna see the girl who 
lives behind the aura, behind 
the aura?” 

The track is equipped with 
creepy laughs, bizarre lyrics, 
and an electronica beat to get 
listeners prepared for what is 
to come. 

Gaga has always been one 
to be provocative and daring 
with her lyrics and nothing has 
changed on this album. 

Tracks: hkex.“G.U.Ye” 
“Sexxx Dreams” and “Do 
What You Want” — Featuring 
R. Kelly — display Gaga’s ob- 
session with lust and seduc- 
tion. 

In “G.U.Y.” listeners are 
given an edgy beat with a 
catchy tune while Gaga sings 
about being in a power posi- 
tion with her relationship and 
taking control. 

“T wanna be that guy, G.U.Y. 
/ The girl under you (GUY)... 
/ I don’t need to be on top to 
know I’m wanted / Cause I’m 
strong enough to know th 
truth.“ : 

Aside from being risqué, 
Gaga tries to shakes things by 
bringing hip-hop into her mys- 
terious world. 

She takes a brave and dah- 
gerous plunge into the world of 
trap music — a style originating 
from the southern United States 
with crunk music influences*— 
with “Jewels n’ Drugs.” 

This track features rappers 
T.1., Too $hort and Twista. In- 
dividually, all four artists have 
something great to offer musi- 
cally, but together the sound 
just seems a little forced and 
awkward. 

The thought of this collabo- 
ration was interesting, but the 
trap-pop track is full of abrupt 
transitions and empty lyrics 
that do nothing to enhance the 
album. 

Gaga takes a break from the 
madness with the heavy piano 
ballad “Dope.” I know I fu--- 
- up again / Because I lost my 
only friend / God forgive my 
sins.” 

Throughout the track, Gaga 
slurs her lyrics creating a sense 
of honesty as she promises this 
drink is her last one. 

Surprisingly, this track 
shows an unexpected, honest 
vocal range from Gaga, allow- 
ing listeners to cool off before 
Gaga closes out the album with 
the potential club track “Gyp- 
sy” and radio hit “Applause.” 

“Artpop” is full of songs 
with underlying electronica 
beats, including topics touch- 
ing on everything from drugs, 
lust, God and fame, providiig 
listeners with something intér- 
esting. 

Gaga has been known to 
do what she wants, how she 
wants, regardless of what crit- 
ics think, and this album fedr- 
lessly expresses just that. 
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Favorite hifajmyes ter-year 





Song: “No Digdit\ae | 
Album: aveenae 


Brianaf a... “No Diewiryf nde its debut i fn 
1996 féaturing artists Dr. Dre and Queen Pen. 
This smooth dance track stormed the music 
scene and peaked at No. | on the Billboard 
Charts. The catchy chorus resonates strongly, 
as I can still picture it in my head. I automati- 
cally transport back into elementary school as 
I remember the fun dance party we had at the 
end of the year. If you know the song, I bet it 
automatically started playing in your head and 
you are singing along to it right now. 





Song: “Electric Relaxation” 
Album: “Midnight Marauders” 
Artist AsTribe Called Quest 


Genre: Alternative Hip-Hop 


Anisca says: A Tribe Called Quest released 
hit after hit in the ‘90s and “Electric Relax- 
ation” is no exception. The track was released 
in 1993 on.the group’s third studio 7 and 


J..Cole, flippéd the “Electric ae 


in ‘Ais track“Forbidden Fruit,” 4 Piciaiue kor 








451 McClatchy Way 


(located just south of Broadway and 5th Street) 


Mid-week Bible studies throughout the Sacramento area 
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Album: “True” 
Artist: Spandau Ballet 
Genre: New Wave, Smooth Jazz 


Anisca says: The track “True” was released 
by the British band Spandau Ballet on its third 
studio album in 1983. The song became a 
worldwide hit and peaked at No. 4 on the Bill- 
board Hot 100 that same year. “True” is a slow 
love song that pays tribute to the sound singer 
Marvin Gaye helped popularize. Over the years 
many artists including P.M. Dawn, Lloyd, and 
The Backstreet Boys have sampled the song. 
Many listeners might actually remember this 
song from the end of Adam Sandler and Drew 
Barrymore’s 1998 comedy film “The Wedding 
Singer.” This song is sure to set listeners adrift 
on memory bliss. 


Song: “Purple Rain” 

Album: “Purple Rain” 

Artist: Prince and The Revolution 
Genre: New Wave 


Briana says: “Purple Rain” is the title track 
for the album of the same name, which was the 
soundtrack for Prince’s movie “Purple Rain.” 
This song was released in 1984 and reached 
No. 2 on the US Billboard Hot 100. It is con- 
sidered a signature Prince song and has been 
played on nearly every one of his tours. “Pur- 
ple Rain” is a great example of an emotional 
song that builds as it progresses. The guitar, 
organ and drums will leave you crying tears of 
purple rain. 
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CHE: Lead actors find strength in each 
other, need ensemble to succeed on stage 





KAYLEE CREEVAN - STATE HORNET 


The biographical play Che Guevara depicts medical school student to Cuban 


revolutionary. 
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effects for film, because all of 
those things bring me closer 
to recreating life.” 

Sharafeh is accompanied 


by Dow, a 24-year-old 
theatre major, who has been 
performing since grade 
school. 


The two actors did not 
know each other previously 
and have since grown a bond 
that has strengthened the con- 
nection of their onstage char- 
acters. 

“We worked hard at mak- 
ing sure our kinetic language 
mirrored each other vocally 
and physically, because there 
needs to be a blend between 
the two of us;” Dow said. 
“That aspect of the show is 


-Marketing 
Advertising 
-Promotions 


very hard, and I find myself 
watching him anytime I can, 
just to pick up the little nu- 
ances.” 

Dow’s character influences 
the actions of Sharafeh’s 
character. In order to have an 
honest connection, they must 
be attentive of each other. 

“His performances are 
reflections of what has 
happened in mature Che’s life, 
so watching him fuels my fire 
to push through the scenes,” 
Sharafeh said. “It is a pleasure 
to watch him as he brings a 
scene to new heights for me to 
use as a springboard.” 

Although Sharafeh and Dow 
find strength and passion in 
fueling each other, they both 
acknowledge that the play is 
impossible without the help of 
the ensemble. 
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“They’re hugely important 
in keeping the flow of the 
story,’ Dow said. “This show 
would not function without 
the ensemble aspect of it - 
absolutely not - otherwise 
you would just be watching 
a guy get emotional about 
everything. Ensemble has one 
of the hardest jobs because 
there are 16 people that all 
have to be firing on the same 
cylinders at the same time.” 

“Che Guevara and the 
Dispossessed” runs through 
Nov. 24 in the University 
Theatre. Tickets are $12 for 
general admission, $10 for 
students and $5 for children 
under the age of 13. Two 
midweek shows will be also 
available for $8 ages 13 and up 
and $5 for children. 
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THOR: Seeks imprisoned 
brother as duo to save the 


Nine Realms, 
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years after his initial battle in 
the first movie. 

Instead of staying focused 
on the task at hand, Thor often 
finds himself thinking of and 
watching over his past love 
interest Jane (Natalie Portman) 
as she remains on earth. 

Soon, Jane finds herself 
infected by the powerful 
weapon known as the Aether — 
pronounced ee-ther — after she 
and her assistant Darcy Lewis 
(Kat Dennings) accidentally 
get Jane sucked out of London 
and into another world. 

We come to find out 
Aether was hidden from 
creatures known as Dark Elves 
thousands of years ago when 
they tried to send the universe 
into darkness. 

Unfortunately, Jane’s 
activation of the weapon 
awakens the vengeful leader of 
the Dark Elves of Svartalfheim, 
Malekith (Christopher 
Eccleston), who escaped the 
original battle and has been 


oirlfriend 


awaiting another opportunity 
to get the job done. 

With trouble ahead, Thor 
cannot resist returning to 
earth and to try and save Jane. 

As he seeks the help of 
his fellow Asgardians, and 
desperately recruits his im- 
prisoned brother Loki as his 
wingman, the group search- 
es to find a way to save the 
Nine Realms as well as their 
Asgard kingdom from extin- 
guishing; a new plot-thicken- 
ing battle is on the rise. 

Aside from the action- 
packed battle scenes, viewers 
are also entertained by sib- 
ling rivalry, comical banter 
amongst characters and the 
continued romance between 
Thor and Jane. 

With so many Marvel films 
released and many more to 
come, it is difficult to deter- 
mine where “Thor: The Dark 
World” may fit in, but one 
thing for sure is, it will not 
disappoint the dedicated Mar- 
vel fans and may even enlist 
some new ones. 
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Tapping into other genres for new album 


SEAN CHIN - STATE HORNET 


The alternative hip-hop duo Latyrx tours for their album titled, “The Second Album” on Nov. 10th at Harlow’s. 


CONTINUED, B4 


communications at UC Davis, 
where the two met through the 
college radio scene. 

“If you liked music that is 
where you went,” Daumont 
said, 

Latyrx was part of a group of 
hip-hop underground that led 
to the formation of SoleSides, 
which would be the label that 
released its debut album. 

“Anybody that was involved 
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with any kind of music whatso- 
ever - on any level, in any genre 
- was somehow involved with 
KDVS,” Shimura said. “It was a 
much smaller community.” 

With the rise of the internet, 
the hip-hop community has got- 
ten larger and it seems “The Sec- 
ond Album” has tried to explore 
catering to a variety of tastes. 

As one listens to the album, it 
might seem like a mad science 
project, but that is probably just 
the duo figuring things out in the 
current state of music. 


“There’s a pretty wide array of 
fans that know us from different 
things. Some of our hardest-core 
Latyrx fans have seen us in the 
last six months,” Shimura said. 
“They come out and support art, 
which has been a pleasant sur- 
prise.” 

Shimura spoke about the re- 
ality of the music industry’s de- 
cline, which only adds to the ap- 
preciation of current support. 

“Tt’s really humbling when you 
think about those folks that threw 
down and really supported,” 
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Daumont said. “They were clear 
they did it because they wanted 
the music to be heard.” 

Together, Latyrx embodies a 
success story that seems to try 
to nurture its younger generation 
through positive lyrics and a 
fresh take on the current world: 
The message gets a little lost 
however in the experimental 
process of a few songs. 

There are certain points on 
“The Second Album” that might 
have influence on its listeners; 
but to truly understand what 
Latyrx is doing one must listen 
to “The Album” first. 

Now that he has a son with his 
wife and vocalist, Joyo Velarde 
who tours with him, Shimura 
wants to set an example for his 
son so that he and others who 
listen to the music are not afraid 
to be creative and different. 

“Everyday I’m just amazed 
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that I’m able to raise a family 
doing this - what I love,” Shimura 
said. 

Once Latyrx wraps up “The 
Second Album” tour next sum- 
mer, Lyrics Born plans on releas- 


ing a solo project along with a 
Conta. 
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According to a 2013 Student Senate poll, 


Sac State students wanta 


Source: ASI 2013 Spring Election Results 
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